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Research demonstrates that visions elicit positive affective reactions, which can mobilize and motivate behavior. 
However, the factors that determine their effectiveness remain largely unknown. We examine the role of self- 
concordance in shaping the extent to which visions elicit positive affect and promote vision-related goal pur- 
suit. We develop and test a moderated mediation model, where self-concordance moderates the path from visions 
through positive affect to both goal commitment and goal progress. In a first cross-sectional experiment (N = 
358), we found that an evoked vision (compared to merely listing a “superordinate goal”) produced more pos- 
itive affect, especially when self-concordance was high (vs. low). A second time-lagged experiment with a one- 
month interval (N = 288) revealed that with high (vs. low) self-concordance, visions led to increased positive 
affect and commitment to vision-derived goals. A third time-lagged experiment (N = 254) confirmed the pattern 
with a more diverse sample, showing that it extends to goal progress as well. We discuss theoretical and practical 
implications and suggest directions for future research. 


1. Introduction 


How do individuals chart the long-term course for their personal and 
professional lives? A crucial concept in this process might be a vision— a 
vivid, picture-like mental representation of a desirable, long-term future 
state (Rawolle et al., 2017). In recent times, visions have garnered 
increased interest, particularly within the organizational field, where 
they have been shown to foster enhanced motivation, performance, and 
readiness for change (e.g., Baum et al., 1998; Stam et al., 2010; Venus 
et al., 2019). Despite the documented benefits of visions, there is an 
acknowledged gap in understanding the individual-level factors that 
determine a vision’s effectiveness (Fan et al., 2022; Stam et al., 2014; 
van Knippenberg & Sitkin, 2013). The current research, therefore, seeks 
to explore the boundary conditions underpinning the effectiveness of 
visions. Drawing on insights from self-determination theory, we posit 
that self-concordance— the alignment between an individual’s stated 
goals and their implicit motives, intrinsic values, and inherent potentials 
(Sheldon, 2014)—might play a pivotal role. Accordingly, this study in- 
tends to explore the moderating role of self-concordance in shaping the 
degree to which visions evoke positive affect and promote vision-related 
goal pursuit. 


1.1. Visions and related constructs 


Again, visions are vivid, picture-like mental representations of a 
desirable, long-term future state (Rawolle et al., 2017). As such, they 
intersect conceptually with superordinate goals—defined as “higher- 
level, long-term, and abstract goals” (Eberly et al., 2013, p. 45)—in that 
both represent higher-level, long-term goals (Conger, 1999; Latham 
et al., 1988). However, a vision, going beyond the abstract character- 
istics of superordinate goals, offers a compelling mental stimulation of a 
future reality (Carton et al., 2014; Carton & Lucas, 2018), 

whereas superordinate goals, while also capable of evoking mental 
images, typically do so with less intensity and detail. A vision fleshes out 
an abstract goal via imaginal elaboration of a future state where one’s 
long-term aspirations have come true (Carton et al., 2014). Importantly, 
while visions can be collective aspirations within an organizational 
context, they primarily operate as individual-level cognitions (Stam 
et al., 2014), reflecting the unique nature of each individual’s perspec- 
tive and aspirations. The defining characteristic of a vision, as its name 
suggests, is its visual element (Kehr et al., 2021; Rawolle et al., 2017). 
This aspect turns an idea into a pictorial mental representation, offering 
a quasi-perceptual simulation of a prospective reality, offering a 
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*glimpse’ and a ‘taste’ of the incentives tied to the envisioned state 
(Carton & Lucas, 2018; Masuda et al., 2010). The vision concept differs 
from other goal constructs like personal strivings (Emmons, 1986), 
personal projects (Little, 1983), life tasks (Cantor et al., 1987), future 
wishes or fantasies (Oettingen, 1996), and aspirations (Kasser & Ryan, 
1993) in the way that it is elicited, via highly elaborated visual imagery. 


1.2. The motivational power of visions 


A significant body of research has demonstrated the motivational 
power of visions in influencing behavior (e.g., Baum et al., 1998; Stam 
et al., 2010; Venus et al., 2019). These studies propose that visions 
enhance motivation and vision-related goal pursuit primarily through 
their emotional impact (Berson et al., 2015; Carton & Lucas, 2018; 
Shamir et al., 1993). The emotional impact of visions is attributed to 
their ability to generate mental imagery in individuals (Berson et al., 
2015; Conger, 1999; Stam et al., 2014), enabling them to visualize what 
success might look like (Carton & Lucas, 2018) and thereby making the 
envisioned future appear more realistic (Masuda et al., 2010). Mental 
imagery also allows individuals to vividly envision the positive out- 
comes associated with achieving the vision, thereby likely creating 
positive expectancies (Jennings et al., 2022), making them emotionally 
engaging (Carton et al., 2014; Carton & Lucas, 2018; Guadagno et al., 
2011). Supporting this notion, several studies have found that visions 
high in imagery evoke positive affective reactions (Fiset & Boies, 2019; 
Griffith et al., 2015; Rawolle et al., 2017). We expected to replicate such 
effects as a first preliminary hypothesis within our three studies. 


1.3. Moderating role of self-concordance to positive affect 


While the extant literature validates the positive impact of visions on 
affective reactions, it also points to the potential for these effects to vary 
across individuals due to unique personal differences (Berson et al., 
2016; Fan et al., 2022; Kehr et al., 2021). The main proposal of our 
research, as elaborated below, is that the extent to which a vision aligns 
with an individual’s core self influences the degree to which a vision 
resonates with them, ultimately influencing the strength of the positive 
affect and motivation evoked (Berson et al., 2015; Stam et al., 2014). In 
this vein, researchers have proposed that when individuals anchor vi- 
sions to valued aspects of their self-concept, this congruence enhances 
motivation, as visions become more meaningful when they reflect an 
individual’s values and identity (Fiset & Boies, 2019; Shamir et al., 
1993). 

Grounded in these insights, recent organizational research un- 
derscores the importance of tailoring visions to employees’ core self and 
their personal values (Lewis & Clark, 2020). Scholars argue that this 
personalization, coupled with fostering a sense of personal ownership of 
the vision (Kearney et al., 2019), serves to nurture identified and 
internalized motivation by enhancing employees’ personal connection 
to the vision (Carton, 2022). Recent evidence for this notion comes from 
Fan et al. (2022), who, in a two-part experimental study, affirmed that 
the efficacy of visions is contingent on their alignment with followers’ 
value orientations. Expanding on this idea, Kehr et al. (2021) theorized 
that congruence between visions and the deeper, implicit aspects of an 
individual’s personality, such as fundamental psychological needs and 
intrinsic values, may foster the pursuit of vision-derived goals. Hence, 
following this perspective, one could speculate that a vision that reso- 
nates with a person’s deeper self and intrinsic values may evoke more 
potent positive affective responses, thereby enhancing motivation (Ryan 
& Deci, 2000). 

The self-concordance model (Sheldon & Elliot, 1999) provides a 
theoretical framework that is directly relevant to this suggestion. The 
model, rooted in self-determination theory (Ryan & Deci, 2000), pos- 
tulates that stated goals are explicit (McClelland et al., 1989) or “system 
2” phenomena (Kahneman, 2011), which can be more or less aligned 
with an individual’s implicit or “system 1” self. Self-concordance can 
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thus be conceived as a type of goal-person fit, which encompasses the 
convergence between the individual’s deeper self and their consciously 
stated goals (Sheldon & Goffredi, 2023). Goal self-concordance has been 
linked to numerous positive outcomes (Sezer et al., 2023, for a recent 
meta-analysis). Scholars argue that pursuing self-concordant goals leads 
to greater psychological need satisfaction (i.e., the three basic needs for 
autonomy, competence, and relatedness; Ryan & Deci, 2000), which in 
turn promotes well-being (Kelly et al., 2015; Sheldon & Schiiler, 2011). 
In line with this, numerous studies have shown that individuals who 
progress towards more self-concordant goals report higher well-being 
indices, such as life satisfaction (Judge et al., 2005), subjective well- 
being (Hope et al., 2019), and positive affect (Gillet et al., 2014; Lev- 
ine et al., 2021; Sheldon et al., 2004) compared to those that progress 
towards less self-concordant goals. 

Drawing from the self-concordance model (Sheldon & Elliot, 1999) 
and consolidating it with insights from organizational literature (Fan 
et al., 2022; Kehr et al., 2021; Shamir et al., 1993), we contend that self- 
concordance serves a critical moderating role in the relationship be- 
tween visions and positive affective responses. This moderation is 
thought to stem from the vision/person fit, which we conceptualize as 
the alignment between a person’s vision and their deeper self and values 
(Sheldon & Goffredi, 2023). When visions are felt to be more self- 
concordant, i.e., exhibiting a higher degree of vision/person fit, they 
may echo more strongly with an individual’s implicit self and deeper 
values (Kehr et al., 2021). Consequently, the psychological needs for 
autonomy, competence, and relatedness may be better met by engaging 
in self-congruent visions (Ryan & Deci, 2000; Sheldon & Elliot, 1999), 
which in turn may evoke stronger positive affective responses (Gillet 
et al., 2014; Levine et al., 2021; Sheldon et al., 2004). 

Conversely, when visions are perceived as low in self-concordance, i. 
e., they exhibit a weaker vision/person fit, this misalignment may result 
in a diminished satisfaction of basic psychological needs (Ryan & Deci, 
2000) and personal ownership (Kearney et al., 2019), reducing the 
positive affective reactions (Sheldon & Elliot, 1999; Stam et al., 2014). 
While these less self-concordant visions may still contain imagery, which 
allows for some positive affective reactions, the absence of congruence 
with an individual’s deep self and values may lead to less potent affec- 
tive reactions. These considerations lead to the proposed model shown 
in Fig. 1. In summary, we propose the following initial hypotheses: 


Hypothesis 1. Consistent with past research, visions should evoke 
more positive affect, as compared to a control group. 

Hypothesis 2. The rated self-concordance of visions will moderate 
the effects of visions (versus a control group) on positive affect. That 
is, when participants are prompted to generate visions, the visions 
will be more emotionally impactful if they are self-concordant ones. 


Fig. 1 illustrates these first two hypotheses. As noted earlier, Hy- 
pothesis 1 is merely a replication attempt, whereas Hypothesis 2 rep- 
resents a central proposed contribution of our studies. 


Goal 
Commitment 


Group Positive Affect 


Goal Progress 


Self- 


Concordance 


Fig. 1. Theoretical Model. 
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Fig. 1 also illustrates another important assumption of our research, 
namely, that positive affect has beneficial effects upon later goal out- 
comes such as commitment and progress. We do not formally test this 
hypothesis because it has been well supported by past research (e.g., 
Aarts et al., 2008; Custers & Aarts, 2005), although we will confirm that 
the relations hold by inspecting the correlational data of the three 
studies (see Table 2). 


1.4. The mediating role of positive affect to goal commitment and goal 
progress 


Building upon the association between visions, self-concordance, 
and positive affect, as outlined in the previous section, we explore 
their potential role in a mediational process that connects visions to goal 
commitment and goal progress. 

As stated before, scholars argue that positive affect plays a crucial 
role in the motivational process (Custers & Aarts, 2005; Erez & Isen, 
2002), serving as an “implicit motivator” (Custers & Aarts, 2005, p. 129) 
in goal attainment. Prior research has shown that positive affect bolsters 
goal commitment (Custers & Aarts, 2005; Fishbach & Labroo, 2007), 
goal pursuit (Ilies & Judge, 2005; Seo & Ilies, 2009), and consequently, 
goal progress (Cameron et al., 2018; Fritz et al., 2021). Similarly, the 
positive affect evoked by visions is proposed to ignite powerful and 
positive emotions (Ernst et al., 2018), motivating individuals to allocate 
effort and resources toward “goals that are hierarchically related to the 
vision” (Stam et al., 2014, p. 1174) in order to fulfill positive expec- 
tancies (Carver & Scheier, 1998, 2000). This proposition aligns with 
findings by Fishbach et al. (2004), who demonstrated that the experi- 
ence of general positive affect can be implicitly associated with a pur- 
sued goal and subsequently increase the goal’s perceived value and 
foster approach motivation (see also Cameron et al., 2018; Fishbach & 
Finkelstein, 2011). Taking this evidence together, we propose that 
vision-evoked positive affect energizes the pursuit of vision-related 
goals, reinforcing commitment and progress. Combining those expec- 
tations, we hypothesize: 


Hypothesis 3. Positive affect mediates the effects of visions (versus a 
control group) on goal commitment and progress. 


1.5. Self-concordance as a moderator of the indirect effects of visions on 
goal outcomes via positive affect 


Finally, considering our arguments regarding the moderating role of 
self-concordance and the mediating role of positive affect, we expect 
that the indirect relationships between visions and both goal commit- 
ment and goal progress via positive affect are contingent upon the de- 
gree of self-concordance (i.e., moderated mediation). These contentions 
align with past works that have established that the pursuit of self- 
concordant goals contributes to enhanced goal progress (e.g., Smyth 
et al., 2020) by promoting commitment (Koestner et al., 2002), 
increased effort (Koestner et al., 2008; Sheldon & Elliot, 1999), and 
subjective ease (Werner et al., 2016). Hence, we propose that when 
individuals perceive their visions as self-concordant, they are likely to 
experience more positive affect, which in turn boosts goal commitment 
and goal progress. 


Hypothesis 4a. Self-concordance moderates the indirect effect of 
visions on goal commitment via positive affect, such that the indirect 
effect is stronger when self-concordance is high (vs. low). In the 
control group, self-concordance is not expected to influence the in- 
direct effect. 

Hypothesis 4b. Self-concordance moderates the indirect effect of 
visions on goal progress via positive affect, such that the indirect 
effect is stronger when self-concordance is high (vs. low). In the 
control group, self-concordance is not expected to influence the in- 
direct effect. 
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1.6. Overview of studies 


Three online experiments tested our hypotheses, all involving stu- 
dents who received course credit for participating (community adults 
were also included in Study 3). In Study 1, we used a cross-sectional 
design to test the moderating effect of self-concordance on the rela- 
tionship between group (vision vs. superordinate goal) and positive 
affect, the first part of Fig. 1. In Study 2, we used a time-lagged design 
with two measurement points to investigate a moderated mediation 
model of the posited effect of group (vision vs. superordinate goal) on 
goal commitment (see Fig. 1) by testing positive affect as a mediator and 
self-concordance as a moderator. In Study 3—which used the same time- 
lagged design as Study 2 but had a more diverse sample—goal progress 
was investigated as another outcome variable of our moderated medi- 
ation model (see Fig. 1). None of the studies were pre-registered. Data, 
hypotheses tests, and output files can be found on our OSF site (htt 
ps://osf.io/8zxhp/?view_only=b504c8a7941 f4f30bf558c7 4faa4dfe4). 


2. Study 1 
2.1. Method 


2.1.1. Participants and procedure 

The sample consisted of 385 students at a large German business 
school. After eliminating incomplete surveys, we received 358 usable 
surveys. Following recent recommendations (Ward & Meade, 2022), we 
examined for careless response patterns and outliers in terms of 
completion time (Bowling et al., 2016) and Mahalanobis Distance 
(Meade & Craig, 2012). However, all participants met the required 
criteria regarding the two aspects. The final sample consisted of 358 
participants, who were, on average, 24 years of age (SD = 3.1); 215 were 
women, 142 were men, and one was diverse. 

Initially, participants were informed that the study’s primary pur- 
pose was to learn about their future career aspirations. Afterwards, 
participants gave informed consent and responded to a baseline test of 
positive affect. They were then randomly assigned to one of two 
experimental conditions (vision vs. superordinate goal). 

In the vision condition, participants were provided a definition of the 
term vision (“the mental picture of a desirable future,” see Rawolle et al., 
2017). They were then asked to describe in a free-text field, in several 
sentences, their vision for their professional future. Afterwards, they 
rated their vision on self-concordance. Subsequently, to familiarize them 
with mental imagery, participants underwent an imagination exercise in 
which they imagined a lemon using all their senses (Meevissen et al., 
2011). Following this exercise, participants proceeded to a guided 
visualization exercise. Due to the prevalent understanding that the vi- 
sual component is a core feature of visions (Carton & Lucas, 2018; Kehr 
et al., 2021; Masuda et al., 2010; Rawolle et al., 2017), we selected 
guided visualization as the method for administering the vision. 
Throughout the guided visualization, participants were requested to 
imagine their vision in order to elicit mental images in their minds 
(Rawolle et al., 2017; Schultheiss & Brunstein, 1999). Specifically, 
participants were instructed to “time travel into the future to the 
moment when [their] vision came true” and to “vividly imagine [their] 
described vision, just as if [they] were dreaming it.” Concreteness was 
increased by including questions like the following: In what ways can 
you tell that your vision has come true? How do you see it? What is 
surrounding you? 

The superordinate goal condition began similarly, with participants 
being presented with a definition of a superordinate goal (“a goal that is 
important to us and that we want to achieve in the long term,” see Hochli 
et al., 2018). Participants were asked to describe in several sentences 
their superordinate goal for their professional future in a free-text field. 
Then, they rated their superordinate goal on self-concordance. This was 
followed by the imagination exercise (Meevissen et al., 2011), mirroring 
the vision condition. Afterwards, participants were administered a 
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guided relaxation exercise (Rawolle et al., 2017). Relaxation exercises 
are a widespread active control group in the study of future thinking and 
mental imagery (e.g., Rawolle et al., 2017; for a review, see Scholten 
et al., 2019). Specifically, respondents were instructed that “[they] can 
let everything that is going on around [them] things that have just been 
occupying [their] thoughts - be completely unimportant for once, 
remain completely for [themselves] and [their] body - and feel how 
[they] can relax”. To maximize relaxation, participants were asked to 
concentrate on their body and its reactions: “The next time [they] 
exhale, [they] feel even the smallest muscles under [their] scalp relax 
completely. [Their] eyelids are now also quite heavy. [They] now feel 
[their] face relax completely.” (Rawolle et al., 2017). Both experimental 
conditions were equal in length and lasted 6 min each. The forward 
progression button on the screen was displayed afterwards. 

Following these experimental manipulations, we assessed mental 
imagery and post-intervention positive affect. 


2.1.2. Measures 


2.1.2.1. Mental imagery. In accordance with Carton & Lucas (2018), 
who adapted items from Babin & Burns (1998), we measured mental 
imagery with three items (e.g., “Right now there is a visual scene playing 
in my ‘mind’s eye’”; 1 = disagree to 7 = agree; a = 0.84). This variable 
was used as a manipulation check. 


2.1.2.2. Positive affect. Positive affect was assessed with the Positive 
and Negative Affect Schedule (PANAS; Watson et al., 1988). Ten items 
assessed the extent to which participants currently experience positive 
affective states (e.g., “Proud”, “Inspired”) with 5-point Likert-type 
scaled answers (1 = not at all, 5 = very strongly) with ten items (as = 0.88 
and 0.92 for pre and post, respectively). 


2.1.2.3. Self-concordance. Self-concordance of visions and superordi- 
nate goals was measured with four items adapted from Sheldon and 
Elliot (1998). The items assessed participants’ reasons to pursue either 
their vision or superordinate goal on a 7-point scale (1 = not at all for this 
reason; 7 = completely because of this reason): intrinsic (i.e., “because I am 
interested in the experience itself”), identified (i.e., “because I really 
believe it is an important vision/superordinate goal to have”), intro- 
jected (i.e., “because I would feel ashamed, guilty or anxious if I didn’t”), 
and external (i.e., “because somebody else wants me to or the situations 
demands it”). Consistent with previous research, the final score was 
computed by adding up ratings from the identified and intrinsic items 
and subtracting introjected and external ratings (Sheldon, 2014; Shel- 
don & Elliot, 1998). The internal consistency of the self-concordance 
scale was 0.83. 


2.1.2.4. Control variables. In accordance with recent recommendations 
for the inclusion of control variables (Becker et al., 2016), we considered 
participants’ age and gender as possible controls. Prior research has 
found that both these socio-demographic variables can influence posi- 
tive affect (e.g., Fujita et al., 1991; Pinquart, 2001). However, these 
demographic variables were not significantly correlated with our core 
variables in this sample, and they did not impact the statistical signifi- 
cance of the findings (see the online supplementary material for the 
results of these sensitivity analyses). Thus, we excluded these controls 
from the analysis (Becker et al., 2016). Moreover, to obtain a valid 
estimation of the intervention effect on positive affect, we followed 
previous research (e.g., Hiilsheger et al., 2013) and controlled for 
baseline scores of positive affect (van Breukelen, 2013). 


2.2. Results 


2.2.1. Manipulation check 
First, we examined whether our experimental manipulation (vision 
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vs. superordinate goal) was successful by comparing the scores of par- 
ticipants’ mental imagery after the completion of each intervention. As 
expected, results from the manipulation check showed that participants 
in the vision condition (M = 5.39, SD = 1.22) had significantly higher 
mental imagery scores compared to participants in the superordinate 
goal condition (M = 4.90, SD = 1.24), t(356) = 3.73, p < .001. 


2.2.2. Hypotheses tests 

Means and standard deviations of study variables are listed in 
Table 1. Table 2 shows the intercorrelations among the study variables.* 
To examine our first two hypotheses, we followed recommendations by 
Preacher et al. (2007) and Hayes (2022) and used the SPSS PROCESS 
macro (Model 1; Hayes, 2022). In order to examine these hypotheses, we 
predicted positive affect (dependent variable) based on group (inde- 
pendent variable, coded as 0 = superordinate goal and 1 = vision), self- 
concordance (moderator), and the interaction term of group and self- 
concordance. Hypothesis 1 posited that visions, as compared to super- 
ordinate goals, would evoke more positive affect. As expected, we found 
that visions evoke more positive affect compared to superordinate goals 
($ = 0.46, p < .001), supporting Hypothesis 1. Next, we examined 


Table 1 
Means, Standard Deviations, and Independent Samples t-Tests of the two Con- 
ditions for Study 1, 2, and 3 Variables. 


Vision Superordinate Goal 
Variables M SD M SD t 
Study 1 
1. Self-Concordance 4.41 3.70 4.47 4.05 0.14 
2. Positive Affect (pre) 3.09 0.74 3.10 0.72 0.13 
3. Positive Affect (post) 3.56 0.76 3.09 0.80 —5.64 — 
4. Gender 1.34 0.48 1.46 0.50 2.31* 
5. Age 24.0 3.26 24.2 3.01 0.50 
Study 2 
1. Self-Concordance 4.53 3.54 5.89 3.56 3.24 
2. Positive Affect (pre) 3.00 0.56 3.13 0.61 1.59 
3. Positive Affect (post) 3.58 0.66 3.17 0.72 —5.04 — 
4. Goal Commitment 5.23 1.04 5.38 0.95 1.22 
5. Gender 1.50 0.52 1.43 0.49 0.87 
6. Age 22.5 3.25 22.8 7.20 0.25 
Study 3 
1. Self-Concordance 5.80 3.05 6.27 3.58 1.12 
2. Positive Affect (pre) 3.19 0.58 3.27 0.58 1.08 
3. Positive Affect (post) 3.68 0.72 3.29 0.67 —4.36 — 
4. Goal Progress 3.22 1.04 3.34 1.07 0.88 
5. Gender 1.35 0.49 1.32 0.46 —0.56 
6. Age 29.7 11.2 29.7 10.9 —0.03 
7. Employment Status 0.43 0.50 0.46 0.50 0.49 


Note. SD = Standard deviation. Group was coded as 0 = superordinate goal and 
1 = vision. Gender was coded with 1 = female and 2 = male. Employment Status 
was coded with 0 = unemployed and 1 = full-time employed. Age was measured 
in years. 

* p <.05. 

™ p< .01. 

“p< .001. 


1 We want to note that while in Study 2, small but significant positive cor- 
relations between self-concordance and both positive affect and goal commit- 
ment were found, these correlations were not observed in Studies 1 and 3. Even 
though this may be surprising given the broad evidence from the self- 
concordance literature (Sezer et al., 2023, for a recent meta-analysis), there 
have also been a number of studies with similar mixed findings (Bono & Judge, 
2003; Koestner et al., 2002, Study 1; van Dierendonck, 2015). We note that the 
main effects of self-concordance are not included in Fig. 1 and are not relevant 
to our main theoretical and empirical contribution. 
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Table 2 
Correlations Between Study Variables (Studies 1, 2, and 3). 
Variable Group Self- Positive Affect Positive Affect GoalCommit-ment Goal Progress Gender Age Employment 
Concordance (pre) (post) (T2) (T2) Status 
Study 1 
Group — — — — 
Self-Concordance —0.00 — — — — 
Positive Affect (pre) 0.00 0.02 — — — — 
Positive Affect 0.29" 0.08 0.54" — — — — 
(post) 
Gender —0.13* 0.02 0.03 —0.03 — — — — 
Age —0.02 —0.07 0.00 0.03 — — —0.04 — sS 
Study 2 
Group — — — 
Self-Concordance —0.18 — — — 
Positive Affect (pre) —0.09 0.19” — — — 
Positive Affect 0.29" 0.12* 0.55" — — — 
(post) 
Goal Commitment —0.07 0.15* 0.12* 0.17 — — — 
(T2) 
Gender —0.03 —0.08 —0.02 —0.07 —0.08 — — — 
Age —0.03 0.04 —0.02 —0.06 —0.07 — —0.08 — — 
Study 3 
Group — 
Self-Concordance —0.07 — — 
Positive Affect (pre) —0.06 0.06 — — 
Positive Affect 0.26 0.03 0.52” — — 
(post) 
Goal Progress (T2) —0.06 0.03 0.13* 0.19" — — 
Gender 0.04 —0.10 0.02 —0.07 — 0.06 — 
Age 0.01 —0.05 0.18 0.11 mr 0.05 0.20" = 
Employment Status  —0.02 —0.03 0.05 —0.00 = 0.00 0.22” 0.53 — 


Note. Nstuayı = 358. Nstudy 2 = 288. Nstuay 3 = 254. Gender was coded with 1 = female and 2 = male. Employment Status was coded with 0 = unemployed and 1 = full- 
time employed. Age was measured in years. 

* p< .05. 

** p< .01. 


—e Low Self- 
Concordance 


--#-- High Self- 
Concordance 


Positive Affect 


Superordinate Goal Vision 


Experimental Condition 


Fig. 2. Study 1: Moderating effect of self-concordance on the relationship between group and positive affect. 
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Hypothesis 2, which predicted that self-concordance would moderate 
the relationship between group (coded as 0 = superordinate goal and 1 
= vision) and positive affect, such that this relationship would be 
stronger when self-concordance is high than when self-concordance is 
low. As expected, we found a significant interaction effect between 
group and self-concordance on positive affect, 6 = 0.04, p = .04, sup- 
porting Hypothesis 2. Fig. 2 shows the pattern of the interaction. A 
simple slope analysis (Aiken & West, 1991) illustrated that for high self- 
concordance (1 SD above the mean), the relationship between group and 
positive affect is stronger (simple slope = 0.60, p < .001) than for low 
self-concordance (1 SD below the mean) (simple slope = 0.32, p < .001). 
Additionally, these slopes differed significantly from one another, z = 
2.20, p = .02 (Paternoster et al., 1998). 


2.3. Discussion 


The findings from Study 1 supported Hypotheses 1 and 2. First, 
consistent with past research, we found that visions evoked more posi- 
tive affect, as compared to superordinate goals. Second, we obtained 
evidence that self-concordance moderated the relationship between vi- 
sions and positive affect. Specifically, when individuals’ vision self- 
concordance was high, participants reported more positive affect 
compared to when vision self-concordance was low. These results sug- 
gest that individuals who perceive their visions as highly self-concordant 
experience more positive affect. 

While the results of Study 1 confirmed our proposed interaction ef- 
fect, we note several limitations. First, the study employed a cross- 
sectional design, which poses a risk for common method biases to 
occur (Cooper et al., 2020). Hence, introducing a time-lagged exami- 
nation of the effects would be important in an effort to mitigate concerns 
tied to common method biases (Cooper et al., 2020; Podsakoff et al., 
2012). Second, while, as noted above, positive affect is an important 
proxy for motivation (Custers & Aarts, 2005), it is critical to examine the 
downstream consequences of vision-evoked positive affect, such as 
commitment to a vision-related goal (see Fig. 1). Therefore, we con- 
ducted Study 2 to address these points. 


3. Study 2 
3.1. Method 


3.1.1. Participants and procedure 

We conducted two surveys that occurred one month apart. The 
manipulation check (mental imagery), moderator variable (self- 
concordance), the mediator (positive affect), and control variables were 
collected at Time 1 (T1), and the dependent variable, goal commitment, 
was collected at Time 2 (T2; one month later). 

To determine the sample size required to test our mediation model, 
we conducted an a priori power analysis for mediations using Monte 
Carlo simulations in R (Schoemann et al., 2017). Using the parameter 
obtained in Study 1 for the link between group and positive affect, 
assuming a small to moderate effect size for the link between positive 
affect and goal commitment (r = 0.20) and setting statistical power at 
0.80, a sample size of 221 people was recommended. A total of 353 
participants were recruited, of which 294 completed the Time 1 and 
Time 2 surveys (completion rate of 83 %). Using the same approach as in 
Study 1, we examined careless response patterns and outliers in terms of 
completion time and Mahalanobis Distance (Ward & Meade, 2022). Six 
participants did not meet these two criteria and were dropped from the 
following analyses. We performed our analyses in Study 2 with and 
without these exclusions to check the validity of our results. We found 
the same results. The final sample comprised 288 participants. The mean 
age of participants was 22.73 years (SD = 5.5); 157 were women, 129 
were men, and two were diverse. 

The procedures and manipulations were identical to Study 1. How- 
ever, the study continued after the assessment of mental imagery and 
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post-intervention positive affect. The subjects were asked how they 
intended to reach either their vision or their superordinate goal. Par- 
ticipants in both conditions were asked to state three goals they could 
follow in the upcoming weeks to move closer to their vision or super- 
ordinate goal. Here, subjects were asked to state these goals as specific 
and concrete as they could (Locke & Latham, 2002) and preface these 
with the words “In the next few weeks, I will...” (Brunstein et al., 1996). 
Examples of goals given by respondents include: “In the next few weeks, 
I will go to the library twice a week to study” or “In the next few weeks, I 
will be checking e-commerce course opportunities on a daily basis and 
apply to interesting ones”. Finally, participants were asked to identify 
one out of the three goals they listed as the most important one to them 
in achieving their vision or superordinate goal, which they further 
planned to pursue in the upcoming weeks (for a similar approach, see 
Pieters et al., 1995). 

One month later, participants received an invitation to the second 
part of the study. At the beginning of the second part, participants were 
first reminded of the study’s content by showing them either their vision 
or their superordinate goal, which they formulated at Time 1. Next, the 
participants were prompted with their vision- or superordinate goal- 
derived goal, which they had selected to pursue in the upcoming 
weeks, and were asked to indicate how committed they were to their 
vision- or superordinate goal-derived goal (Klein et al., 2014). 


3.1.2. Measures 


3.1.2.1. Positive affect (Time 1), self-concordance (Time 1), and mental 
imagery (Time 1). Positive affect (a = 0.82 and 0.90 for pre and post, 
respectively), self-concordance (« = 0.76), and mental imagery (a = 
0.78) were assessed with the same scales as in Study 1. 


3.1.2.2. Goal commitment (Time 2). Participants’ commitment to their 
goals was measured with a four-item (a = 0.84) scale by (Klein et al., 
2014) (i.e., “How committed are you to this goal?”; “To what extent 
have you chosen to be committed to this goal?”, “To what extent do you 
care about this goal?”, “How dedicated are you to this goal?”; 1 = not at 
all, 7 = completely). 


3.1.2.3. Control variables (Time 1). Consistent with Study 1, we 
considered the potential impact of age and gender on positive affect (e. 
g., Fujita et al., 1991; Pinquart, 2001). Similar to Study 1, these control 
variables were not included in the final analyses because they did not 
have a significant effect on the hypothesized relationships (Becker et al., 
2016). However, we report the results of these sensitivity analyses in the 
online supplementary material. As in Study 1, we controlled for baseline 
scores of positive affect (van Breukelen, 2013) to receive a valid esti- 
mation of the intervention effect on positive affect (e.g., Hiilsheger et al., 
2013). 


3.2. Results 


3.2.1. Manipulation check 

First, to ensure that our experimental manipulation (vision vs. su- 
perordinate goal) was successful, we compared the scores of partici- 
pants’ mental imagery after the completion of each intervention. These 
results demonstrate the effectiveness and validity of the two manipu- 
lations, showing that participants in the vision condition (M = 5.20, SD 
= 1.27) had significantly higher mental imagery scores compared to 
participants in the superordinate goal condition (M = 4.86, SD = 1.36), t 
(286) = 2.12, p < .05. 


3.2.2. Hypotheses tests 

Means and standard deviations of study variables are listed in 
Table 1. Table 2 displays the correlations among the study variables. To 
test our theoretical model (Fig. 1), we applied first-stage moderated 
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mediation analyses (Preacher et al., 2007) with the SPSS PROCESS 
macro (Model 7; Hayes, 2022). By doing so, we were able to generate the 
confidence intervals (CI) for the indirect effects in hypotheses 3 and 4a 
as well as for the index of moderated mediation, which tests the equality 
of the conditional indirect effects, utilizing bootstrapping with 5,000 
resamples (Preacher & Hayes, 2004) and 95 % confidence intervals 
(Hayes, 2022; Preacher & Hayes, 2004). 

Hypothesis 1 posited that visions, as compared to superordinate 
goals would evoke more positive affect. As expected, we found that vi- 
sions, compared to superordinate goals, evoke more positive affect (B = 
0.50, p < .001). Hypothesis 2 proposed that self-concordance would 
moderate the relationship between group (coded as 0 = superordinate 
goal and 1 = vision) and positive affect. Supporting Hypothesis 2, we 
found a significant moderation effect of self-concordance on the rela- 
tionship between group and positive affect (B = 0.03, p = .04) (Model 1, 
Table 3). Fig. 3 portrays the effect of the interaction on positive affect. 
Simple slope analyses (Aiken & West, 1991) revealed that the relation- 
ship between group and positive affect was positive and significant 
when self-concordance was high (1 SD above the mean) (estimate = 
0.64, p < .001), but less positive when self-concordance was low (1 SD 
below the mean) (estimate = 0.36, p < .001). Moreover, these slopes 
differed significantly from one another, z = 2.20, p = .02 (Paternoster 
et al., 1998). 

Hypothesis 3 stated that positive affect mediates the effect of group 
on goal commitment. The indirect effect was significant at a 95 % 
confidence level (estimate = 0.14, [0.055; 0.256]), providing support 
for Hypothesis 3. Next, we examined Hypothesis 4a, which proposed 
that the indirect effect of group on goal commitment via positive affect 
would be moderated by self-concordance. To examine this hypothesis, 
we incorporated the estimates from Model 1 (Table 3) and, moreover, 
the estimates from a second model where the goal commitment 
(dependent variable) was posited to be influenced by positive affect 
(mediator) while considering group (independent variable), self- 
concordance (moderator), and the interaction term of group and self- 
concordance (Model 2, Table 3). These model estimates may then, in 
turn, be employed to compute the index of moderated mediation, which, 
if it differs significantly from zero, supports Hypothesis 4a (Hayes, 
2022). The concrete structure of the moderated indirect effect can be 
determined by estimating indirect effects and their corresponding con- 
fidence intervals across different values of self-concordance (Hayes, 
2022). Supporting Hypothesis 4a, our results revealed a significant ef- 
fect of positive affect on goal commitment (6 = 0.29, p = .006) (Model 2, 


Table 3 
Moderated Mediation Analyses Testing Hypothesis 4a (Study 2). 
Mediator Dependent Variable 
= Positive Affect = Goal Commitment 
Model 1 Model 2 
Predictors Bp SE B SE 
Group 0.50 0.06 —0.26* 0.12 
Positive Affect — — 0.29 0.10 
Self-Concordance 0.01 0.00 — — 
Group x Self-Concordance 0.03* 0.01 — — 
R2 0.43 0.04 
Indirect effects Effect LL UL 
Conditional indirect effect of Group on Goal Commitment at: 
Low Self-Concordance (—1 SD) 0.107 [0.034 0.210] 
High Self-Concordance (+1 SD) 0.187 [0.070 0.332] 
Difference 0.079 [0.005 0.178] 


Note. N = 288. The 95 % confidence intervals for the conditional indirect effects 
and the conditional indirect effect difference were calculated using 5,000 
bootstrapping resamples. LL = lower limit; UL = upper limit. 

“p <.05. 

* p< .01. 

“p< .001. 
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Table 3). We then utilized bootstrapping with 5,000 resamples 
(Preacher & Hayes, 2004) to estimate the 95 % confidence intervals for 
both the index of moderated mediation as well as the indirect effects at 
high (1 SD above the mean) and low (1 SD below the mean) values of 
self-concordance (Hayes, 2022). The index of moderated mediation was 
different from zero and therefore significant (index = 0.010, 95 % CI 
[0.0006; 0.025]), indicating that positive affect served as a mediator in 
the indirect effect of group on goal commitment, and this mediating 
effect was found to vary across different values of self-concordance. 
Concretely, the conditional indirect effect of group on goal commit- 
ment via positive affect was more positive when self-concordance was 
high (1 SD above the mean) (estimate = 0.18, 95 % CI [0.070; 0.332]) 
compared to when self-concordance was low (1 SD below the mean) 
(estimate = 0.10, 95 % CI [0.034; 0.210]). This difference was statisti- 
cally significant (difference = 0.079, 95 % CI [0.004; 0.178]). Hence, 
Hypothesis 4a was supported. 


3.3. Discussion 


Study 2 replicated the findings of Study 1 and extended them by 
examining positive affect as a mechanism driving the commitment to a 
vision-related goal. Using a time-lagged design, results revealed that 
visions are positively associated with goal commitment via positive 
affect and that this relationship is stronger when vision self-concordance 
is high. 

While the results of Study 2 confirmed our proposed hypotheses, we 
note several shortcomings. First, while we assessed goal commitment 
using self-reported intentions to act on the goal, it is unclear whether 
these intentions translate into actual goal progress. Second, the study 
again used a sample of university students, which may limit the gener- 
alizability of our findings. To address these limitations, we conducted 
Study 3, which aimed to complete the testing of Fig. 1 by assessing goal 
progress as a direct indicator of how well participants are attaining the 
vision-related goal, and recruited a mixed sample that included both 
university students and full-time employees to increase the external 
validity of our findings. 


4. Study 3 
4.1. Method 


4.1.1. Participants and procedure 

In Study 3, we used the same time-lagged design with two mea- 
surement points set one month apart as in Study 2. We again assessed the 
manipulation check (mental imagery), moderator variable (self- 
concordance), mediator (positive affect), and control variables at Time 1 
(T1), and the dependent variable (goal progress) at Time 2 (T2; one 
month after Time 1). Using the parameters obtained in Studies 1 and 2 
for the link between group and positive affect, assuming a small to 
moderate effect size for the link between positive affect and goal prog- 
ress (r = 0.20) and setting statistical power at 0.80, a sample size of 221 
people was recommended. A total of 352 participants were recruited, of 
which 255 completed the Time 1 and Time 2 surveys (completion rate of 
72 %). Using the same approach as in Studies 1 and 2, we analyzed for 
nonsense response patterns and outliers in terms of completion time and 
Mahalanobis Distance (Ward & Meade, 2022). One participant did not 
meet these two criteria and was dropped from the following analyses. As 
a test of the validity of our findings, we performed our analyses for Study 
3 with and without this exclusion. We obtained the same results. Our 
final sample consisted of 254 participants. The average age of partici- 
pants was 29.92 years (SD = 11.2); 172 were women, 84 were men, and 
one was diverse. 

To enhance the generalizability of our findings, we targeted a broad 
pool of both students as well as full-time employees. Specifically, we 
recruited 141 students (107 women, 33 men, one diverse; Mage = 24.50 
years) and 113 full-time employees (62 women and 51 men; Mage = 
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Fig. 3. Study 2: Moderating effect of self-concordance on the relationship between group and positive affect. 


36.30 years). Students and full-time employees were examined for dif- 
ferences before being merged. In line with the objective of diversifying 
the sample, the full-time employees were more often men t(252) = 3.40, 
p < .001, and older t(252) = 9.90, p < .001. Importantly, the results 
showed that there were no significant differences between full-time 
employees and students for our main study variables positive affect t 
(252) = 0.18, ns., self-concordance t(252) = 0.60, ns., and goal progress t 
(252) = 0.13, ns. In addition, we tested for similarity of effects across 
both groups (students vs. full-time employees) and conducted all ana- 
lyses with and without employment status as a covariate. The analyses 
yielded the same pattern of results, so we combined both groups for 
additional power and diversification. 

The procedure was nearly the same as in studies 1 and 2. The only 
difference was that participants in the superordinate goal condition 
were required to visualize and then write down their typical day 
(adapted from Peters et al., 2010, original instructions by Sheldon & 
Lyubomirsky, 2006), which is a commonly employed active control 
group in mental imagery studies (for a meta-analysis see Schubert et al., 
2020). Concretely, respondents were prompted with a text field and 
asked to visualize [their] typical day, to “write about [their] typical day, 
and the kinds of things that happen during it’’ and to “outline [their] 
typical day in as much detail as [they] can.’’(Sheldon & Lyubomirsky, 
2006, p. 77). (Rawolle et al., 2017). Both of these conditions were equal 
in length and lasted 6 min each. The forward progression button on the 
screen was displayed afterwards. 

Additionally, at Time 2, participants were asked to rate the progress 
they had made towards the vision- or superordinate goal-derived goal 
they had stated at Time 1 (for a similar procedure, see Hiilsheger & 
Maier, 2010). 


4.1.2. Measures 
4.1.2.1. Positive affect (Time 1), self-concordance (Time 1), and mental 


imagery (Time 1). Positive affect (a = 0.82 and 0.91 for pre and post, 
respectively), self-concordance (a = 0.72), and mental imagery (a = 


0.80) were assessed with the same scales as in Study 1. 


4.1.2.2. Goal progress (Time 2). We measured participants’ goal prog- 
ress (a = 0.93) with four items by Greguras & Diefendorff (2010) (e.g., “I 
have made considerable progress toward attaining this goal”; 1 = 
strongly disagree; 7 = strongly agree). 


4.1.2.3. Control variables (Time 1). Based on the same rationale pro- 
vided in Studies 1 and 2, we considered the inclusion of participants’ age 
and gender as control variables. Moreover, we considered employment 
status (student vs. full-time employee) as a potential control variable 
because prior research has shown that employment status is associated 
with positive affect (Griffin et al., 2006,) and both age and gender were 
highly correlated with employment status (r = 0.53 and r = 0.22, 
respectively, p < .001). Similar to Studies 1 and 2, these control vari- 
ables were not included in the final analyses because they did not have a 
significant effect on the hypothesized relationships (Becker et al., 2016). 
The results of these sensitivity analyses can be found in the online 
supplementary material. In addition, as in Study 1 and Study 2, to obtain 
a valid estimate of the intervention effect on positive affect, we followed 
previous research (e.g., Hiilsheger et al., 2013) and controlled for 
baseline positive affect (van Breukelen, 2013). 


4.2. Results 


4.2.1. Manipulation check 

First, we examined whether our experimental manipulation (vision 
vs. superordinate goal) was successful by comparing the scores of par- 
ticipants’ mental imagery after the completion of each intervention. As 
expected, results from the manipulation check showed that participants 
in the vision condition (M = 5.35, SD = 1.22) had significantly higher 
mental imagery scores compared to participants in the superordinate 
goal condition (M = 4.83, SD = 1.36), t(252) = 3.19, p < .001. 
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4.2.2. Hypotheses tests 

Means and standard deviations of study variables are listed in 
Table 1. Correlations among the study variables are presented in 
Table 2. To test our hypotheses, we used the same first-stage moderated 
mediation model (Hayes, 2022) as in Study 2 using the SPSS PROCESS 
macro (Model 7; Hayes, 2022). Hypothesis 1 posited that visions as 
compared to superordinate goals would evoke more positive affect. As 
expected, we found that visions, compared to superordinate goals, evoke 
more positive affect (B = 0.43, p < .001). Hypothesis 2 postulated that 
self-concordance would moderate the relationship between group 
(coded as 0 = superordinate goal and 1 = vision) and positive affect. As 
anticipated, we found a significant interaction between group and self- 
concordance, predicting positive affect (8 = 0.05, p = .01) (Model 1, 
Table 4). Fig. 4 depicts the interaction effect on positive affect. Plotting 
the simple slopes (Aiken & West, 1991) indicated that the slope of group 
on positive affect was positive and significant when self-concordance 
was high (+1 SD) (B = 0.61, p < .001), but less positive when self- 
concordance was low (- 1 SD) (B = 0.26, p = .02); moreover both 
slopes differed significantly from one another, z = 2.74, p = .006 
(Paternoster et al., 1998). Thus, Hypothesis 2 was supported. 

Hypothesis 3 predicted that positive affect mediates the effects of 
group on goal progress. The indirect effect was significant at a 95 % 
confidence level (estimate = 0.13, [0.031; 0.253]), thus supporting 
Hypothesis 3. Hypothesis 4b predicted an indirect effect of group on goal 
progress through positive affect, with a more positive indirect effect 
expected under high self-concordance compared to low. Analogous to 
Study 2, we investigated a mediation effect contingent on a moderator, 
employing the index of moderated mediation (Hayes, 2022) and 
calculating the same two models as in Study 2. Model 2 demonstrated a 
significant effect of positive affect on goal progress (6 = 0.30, p = .007) 
(Model 2, Table 4), supporting our hypothesis. We then utilized boot- 
strapping with 5,000 resamples (Preacher & Hayes, 2004) to estimate 
the 95 % confidence intervals for the index of moderated mediation as 
well as the indirect effects at high (1 SD above the mean) and low (1 SD 
below the mean) values of self-concordance (Hayes, 2022). The index of 
moderated mediation was statistically significant (index = 0.016, 95 % 
CI [0.0013; 0.036]), indicating that positive affect mediated the effect of 
group on goal progress as well as that the indirect effect varied across 
different self-concordance values. Concretely, the conditional indirect 
effect of group on goal progress via positive affect was more positive 
when self-concordance was high (1 SD above the mean) (estimate = 
0.18, 95 % CI [0.040; 0.352]) than when self-concordance was low (1 SD 


Table 4 
Moderated Mediation Analyses Testing Hypothesis 4b (Study 3). 
Mediator Dependent Variable 
= Positive Affect = Goal Progress 
Model 1 Model 2 
Predictors B SE B SE 
Group 0.43" 0.07 —0.23 0.14 
Positive Affect — — 0.30" 0.11 
Self-Concordance 0.00 0.01 — — 
Group x Self-Concordance 0.05* 0.02 — — 
R2 0.39 0.05 
Indirect effects Effect LL UL 
Conditional indirect effect of Group on Goal Progress at: 
Low Self-Concordance (—1 SD) 0.079 [0.086 0.183] 
High Self-Concordance (+1 SD) 0.180 [0.040 0.352] 
Difference 0.107 [0.011 0.249] 


Note. N = 254. The 95 % confidence intervals for the conditional indirect effects 
and the conditional indirect effect difference were calculated using 5,000 
bootstrapping resamples. LL = lower limit; UL = upper limit. 

“p <.05. 

* p< .01. 

“p< .001. 
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below the mean) (estimate = 0.08, 95 % CI [0.086; 0.183]). This dif- 
ference was statistically significant (difference = 0.10, 95 % CI [0.008; 
0.249]). Hence, Hypothesis 4b was supported. 


5. General discussion 


Across three studies, we found consistent support for our central 
hypothesis, that self-concordance strengthens the positive influence of 
visions on positive affect and other positive outcomes. In the first study, 
we demonstrated that higher vision self-concordance leads to increased 
positive affect. Furthermore, our second and third studies provided ev- 
idence that vision-induced positive affect enhances both goal commit- 
ment (Study 2) and goal progress (Study 3), with these effects being 
more pronounced when vision self-concordance is high. 


5.1. Theoretical implications 


First and perhaps most importantly, our research contributes to the 
organizational literature on visions (Berson et al., 2015; Stam et al., 
2014) by focusing on the previously underexplored role of individual- 
level factors in the effectiveness of visions. While most research has 
primarily focused on organizational-level factors to elucidate how and 
when visions impact performance (e.g., Halevy et al., 2011; Vander- 
stukken et al., 2019), the significance of individual-level factors has 
been largely overlooked (Berson et al., 2016). This is particularly sur- 
prising, given that researchers have long proposed that the alignment 
between visions and individual values should boost motivation (Shamir 
et al., 1993), an assumption that has only been recently tested by Fan 
et al. (2022). Drawing on these insights, our study brings to light the 
moderating role of vision self-concordance on the effect of visions on 
goal commitment and goal progress. This finding not only empirically 
validates the long-held assumption that alignment between visions and 
individual values is essential for visions’ effectiveness (Shamir et al., 
1993) but also refines this perspective by showing that the alignment 
with more implicit aspects of the individual’s self, such as fundamental 
psychological needs and intrinsic values, influences the potency of vi- 
sions (Kehr et al., 2021). In doing so, our findings complement emerging 
research that encourages adapting visions to employees’ identities 
(Lewis & Clark, 2020) and promoting personal ownership of visions 
(Kearney et al., 2019) in order to facilitate internalized and identified 
motivation. By emphasizing the critical role of self-concordance in the 
relationship between visions and goal-related behavior, our study ex- 
tends the literature by considering the individual’s role in the success of 
vision implementation and underlines the importance of understanding 
the unique characteristics and value orientations of individuals when 
crafting visions. 

Second, our research adds to the self-concordance literature. While 
existing research has established the connection between self- 
concordance and positive affective reactions in the context of personal 
goals (e.g., Gillet et al., 2014; Levine et al., 2021; Sheldon et al., 2004), 
these studies have not yet explored the implications of self-concordance 
in relation to visions. Although some scholars have speculated that 
similar effects should apply to visions (e.g., Kehr et al., 2021; Rawolle 
et al., 2017) and have proposed that visions are most effective in evoking 
positive affect if they are relevant to a person’s deeper self and values, 
empirical evidence for this proposition remains scarce. Our study ad- 
dresses this gap in the literature by demonstrating, to our knowledge, for 
the first time, that when visions are more self-concordant, they are more 
effective in evoking positive affect. Notably, our findings align with 
recent findings of Ernst et al. (2018), who showed that self-concordant 
future events have a special phenomenological status, are distin- 
guished by more positive and intense emotions, and are more strongly 
associated with autobiographical knowledge. This connection between 
self-concordance and the phenomenological experience of envisioned 
future events provides a plausible explanation for our findings that self- 
concordant visions are more effective in evoking positive affect. 
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Fig. 4. Study 3: Moderating effect of self-concordance on the relationship between group and positive affect. 


Related to this, researchers have recently speculated that modulating 
emotional states related to future mental simulations may have impor- 
tant consequences for pursuing goals (Ernst et al., 2018). Confirming 
this idea, we found that self-concordant visions of the future not only 
boost affective reactions but also foster the commitment and progress of 
vision-derived goals. By showing the link between self-concordance in 
visions and goal-related outcomes, our study stresses the importance of 
aligning visions with employees’ individual values and deeper self to 
enhance both affective and motivational aspects of goal pursuit. 

Last, our findings are relevant to previous goal research on the effects 
of positive affect on goal-related outcomes. Whereas we relied on 
literature showing positive effects (e.g., Aarts et al., 2008; Custers & 
Aarts, 2005), other studies have found that positive affect might lead to 
coasting (investing less effort) or shifting to alternative goals (e.g., Louro 
et al., 2007; Thiirmer et al., 2020). We believe that these findings can be 
reconciled by considering that previous research has shown that positive 
affect primarily leads to coasting in the presence of competing goals 
(Fishbach & Dhar, 2005; Orehek et al., 2011; Thiirmer et al., 2020) and 
when goals are near completion (Orehek et al., 2011). Extending these 
findings, our results suggest that when people pursue a newly stated goal 
that they have identified as important to achieving their vision, vision- 
evoked positive affect is implicitly associated with this goal (Fishbach 
et al., 2004; Fishbach & Finkelstein, 2011), and serves as an important 
resource (Fredrickson, 2004), energizing the pursuit of this newly 
identified goal and helping to get through the initial stages of goal 
pursuit (Custers & Aarts, 2005; Fishbach & Labroo, 2007; Orehek et al., 
2011). These findings underscore the context-dependent nature of how 
positive affect influences goal pursuit and highlight the importance of 
goal structure and stage in determining its motivational consequences. 


5.2. Limitations and future research 


A potential limitation of our research concerns its generalizability to 
organizational-level visions, which are often assigned or imposed, as 
opposed to the individual visions pursued by our participants. Despite 
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this limitation, evidence from personality and organizational scholars 
indicates that our findings might still apply in such contexts. Prior 
research in personality (Sheldon et al., 2015, 2019; Sheldon & Schiiler, 
2011) has demonstrated that individuals can discern self-concordance in 
imposed goals and, when given a choice among various imposed goals, 
may select those that are more closely aligned with their intrinsic values. 
Likewise, organizational scholars (Barrick et al., 2013; Kehr, 2004) have 
posited that externally imposed goals can become intrinsically moti- 
vating when congruent with an individual’s self, fostering a sense of 
meaningfulness. Consequently, future research should initially investi- 
gate the extent to which our findings are applicable to organizational- 
level visions. Related to this point, recognizing the methodological 
limitations in our approach to self-concordance, researchers should 
attempt to experimentally manipulate the self-concordance of visions 
(cf. Chatzisarantis et al., 2010; Unsworth & Mecneill, 2016). Such a 
methodological adoption would not only help to establish causality but 
also allow investigation into practical strategies for enhancing self- 
concordance where it is initially low. For example, researchers could 
explore ways to enhance self-concordance in cases where organizational 
vision self-concordance is low, such as by aligning organizational visions 
with personal goals to promote commitment and goal progress (Uns- 
worth & Mcneill, 2016). 

Additionally, in our research, we utilized the vision construct from 
organizational research as our theoretical lens, conceptualizing visions 
as being positively oriented (Rawolle et al., 2017). However, recent 
literature has theorized about the potential impact of negative visions on 
motivation (Kehr et al., 2021). Negative visions, which depict negatively 
valenced future scenarios, may serve to galvanize employees to enhance 
their efforts or modify their behaviors to avert undesirable outcomes 
(Kehr et al., 2021). Although empirical evidence on negative visions is 
limited, it is conceivable that such visions may trigger negative emotions 
and avoidance behaviors (Elliot & Sheldon, 1997) as a means to prevent 
the adverse event. Furthermore, future studies could examine the impact 
of contrasting a positive vision, central to a person’s self, with realistic 
assessments of potential obstacles (Oettingen et al., 2001). While our 
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research did not explicitly address this question, it would be interesting 
to explore whether high vision self-concordance might elicit greater goal 
commitment and goal progress via feelings of energization as an alter- 
native mechanism when the desired future is juxtaposed with negative 
reflections on reality impeding this future, compared to situations with 
low vision self-concordance (Oettingen et al., 2009). 

Moreover, potential limitations in our research may arise from 
common method bias due to the exclusive use of self-reported measures. 
However, we argue that common method variance (CMV) is less likely to 
influence our findings based on three key factors. First, our experimental 
design featured two experimental conditions, therefore addressing some 
common issues associated with self-reported behaviors by providing 
distinct contexts for participants’ responses, thereby enhancing the 
validity of our findings (Cooper et al., 2020). Second, we collected data 
on outcome variables more than one month after assessing the inde- 
pendent variable, mediator, and moderator. This time separation helps 
mitigate priming, consistency, and other factors contributing to CMV 
(Johnson et al., 2012). Third, the observed indirect relationships were 
contingent upon moderator variables, with interactions occurring at 
both levels of the mediation model. Research has shown that CMV 
cannot account for the effects of interactions (Siemsen et al., 2009). 
Because of these considerations, we recommend that future research 
employ more rigorous longitudinal study designs such as a diary or 
experience-sampling methodologies, providing multiple time points for 
data collection (see Cooper et al., 2020 for a recent review). Addition- 
ally, incorporating multi-source data by evaluating objective indicators 
of goal-related behavior (e.g., grades, workload) could further 
strengthen the validity of future findings. 

Another important consideration is that while the moderation effects 
we found are consistent across the three studies, the effect sizes are 
arguably quite small. However, we believe that these interaction effects 
are still important to consider. While small effect sizes are not only very 
common in personality psychology (Funder & Ozer, 2019) but particu- 
larly in moderation analyses (Aguinis et al., 2005), researchers have 
frequently argued that small but consistent effects can be critical for the 
advancement of theory and practice (Prentice & Miller, 1992) and have 
been shown to have substantial consequences for downstream outcomes 
(Yeager et al., 2018). In line with this, recent discourse in psychological 
research has encouraged that effect sizes that appear small may be of 
practical importance, especially when considered over time (Funder & 
Ozer, 2019; Gotz et al., 2022). According to Funder and Ozer (2019), 
this is particularly important in experimental research, where small ef- 
fects may indicate small effects for single events (i.e., our experimental 
manipulation), but these may be consequential in the long run. Applying 
this to our study, the results indicate that small but significant effects of 
self-concordance on the relationship between our experimental manip- 
ulation and positive affect may lead to meaningful differences in goal 
commitment and progress. 

Last, reflecting upon the measurement tools employed in our studies, 
it is necessary to address the limitations associated with the use of the 
PANAS to assess positive affect. As highlighted by Sheldon and Lyubo- 
mirsky (2006) and consistent with an anonymous reviewer's observa- 
tions, the PANAS may exhibit a bias towards high-activation positive 
emotions, such as ‘excited’, ‘strong’, and ‘inspired’. This raises the 
possibility that the PANAS might not fully capture the breadth of posi- 
tive affective states, particularly quieter emotions like ‘content’, ‘satis- 
fied’, and ‘serene’. While high-intensity positive emotions have been 
shown to facilitate goal pursuit (e.g., Hart & Gable, 2013), the potential 
underrepresentation of less intense positive states poses a limitation to 
our findings. Nonetheless, we chose the PANAS for its validated reli- 
ability and its frequent application in studies exploring future imagi- 
nation and positive affect (for recent meta-analyses see Carrillo et al., 
2019; Heekerens & Eid, 2021; Schubert et al., 2020). Moreover, we have 
made efforts to robustly design our studies, including the assessment of 
positive affect pre- and post-manipulation and the incorporation of 
varied control conditions. However, we would advise future research to 
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include a more diverse array of affect measures to capture a broader 
emotional spectrum. 


5.3. Practical implications 


Our research emphasizes the importance of self-concordance in vi- 
sions for both individuals and organizations. We found that self- 
concordant visions are especially associated with positive affect, 
commitment, and progress toward goals. Building on Sheldon et al. 
(2019), who proposed that individuals can select more self-concordant 
goals by tapping into their feelings and underlying motivations, we 
suggest that individuals can similarly choose more self-concordant vi- 
sions. As proposed by Sheldon et al. (2019), one way to achieve this is by 
engaging in reflective exercises, such as mindfulness meditation (Brown 
& Ryan, 2003), to identify visions that align with personal values and 
motivations. Additionally, individuals could also utilize goal imagery 
techniques such as those proposed by Job & Brandstatter (2009) to ’geta 
taste of’ potential visions and enhance their congruence with implicit 
motives (see also Schultheiss et al., 2011). By doing so, individuals can 
create visions that resonate deeply, ultimately leading to greater success 
and fulfillment. 

On an organizational level, understanding the role of self- 
concordance can help in creating more effective visions that resonate 
with employees. This understanding should extend to leadership roles, 
given that empowering and transformational leadership styles - which 
support employees by providing choices and rationale for decisions, 
championing workplace values, and addressing affective needs - have 
been shown to stimulate higher self-concordant goal striving in em- 
ployees (Bono & Judge, 2003). 

Moreover, by involving employees in the vision-crafting process, 
organizations can ensure that visions are better aligned with the deeper 
self of their members. For example, organizations could host vision 
workshops, where employees collaboratively discuss and shape the or- 
ganization’s future aspirations. This participatory approach not only 
strengthens the alignment between the organizational vision and em- 
ployees’ deeper selves but also enhances their commitment and moti- 
vation to pursue vision-derived goals. Additionally, organizations can 
utilize sub-organizational visions tailored to the specific needs and 
identities of different units (Carton, 2022). Unit heads could create these 
sub-visions while maintaining alignment with the organization’s 
broader vision (Lewis & Clark, 2020). This strategy allows employees, 
especially those in peripheral units, to identify with aspirations that are 
both personally relevant and connected to the organization’s overall 
direction. 


6. Conclusion 


Our research highlights the pivotal role of self-concordance in 
moderating the effectiveness of visions, demonstrating that alignment 
between individual values and visions leads to increased positive affect, 
goal commitment, and goal progress. By bridging the gap between the 
vision and self-concordance literature, we offer a nuanced understand- 
ing of the motivational power of personal visions. Our findings pave the 
way for future research examining the interplay between individual and 
organizational factors in shaping vision effectiveness and the pursuit of 
vision-derived goals. 
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